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Christmas Time 


If you should ask most people how they would like to spend 
Christmas in an institution, they would probably say “No, thank 
you!” with the accent on every word, and yet I can think of no 
happier place at Christmas time than in a good institution for 
children. 


Christmas is the time for childhood. It is crowded with mys- — 


teries. It is filled with kindly rush and hustle. It is crowned 
with love. 

When the three wise men made their long solitary quest, fol- 
lowing the guiding star, it was to find a child at the end of their 
journey. When Zachariah listened, trembling, to the voice of the 
apparition, in the inner temple; it was of a child the angel spoke. 
When the affrighted shepherds beheld the great light in the sky; 
the song and the words that calmed their fears was of a child, a 
lowly child, born in a manger. 

Yes, Christmas is indeed the childrens’ time. And when one 
enters the doors of an institution devoted to those whose minds re- 
main childish even though the bodies may grow up, there he may 
find the Christmas spirit at its best. 

It is hard to tell just what part of the Christmas festivities gives 
the greatest happiness. From the day in November that the Super- 
intendent speaks of it in the course of his Sunday talk until the 
falling of the curtain at the close of the Christmas entertainment 
it is in the air. Almost daily there are questions to be answered. 
“Is it time to write our letters to Santa Claus?” “Am I going to 
be in the Christmas play?” “May I go out for the Christmas 
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greens?” “Will Santa come in an airship or with his reindeer?” 
So they go until the slowest mind catches the spirit, and having it, 
passes it on to someone else. 

The brighter boys and girls are most earger about the play 
in the earlier days. Everyone wants to take part and perhaps no 
honor is more coveted than to have one of the “particular” parts. 

If the play is selected, it must be re-written around the children 
who take part. If it is written here, the lines must be adapted to 
the abilities of the children. 

As the parts are assigned, joy spreads, until all who can take 
part have been chosen. 

Then come the rehearsals and sometimes it is so hard to get 
one’s part just right. Over and over the words and the action 
must be tried. But somehow patience holds out, the path becomes 
easier and at last group rehearsals begin. To learn one’s piece and 
say it alone is one thing. To make it fit smoothly into the whole 
play requires much more skill. And now all of the drilling, class 
exercises, playing in harmony in the band and even following the 
rules of the game on the play field or in the kindergarten circle 
show their value. For this is a big new game. Each must have 
a turn and fit it harmoniously into the whole. Finally comes the 
dress rehearsal. 

Costumes are donned, and lo, what a transformation! Each 
one knows how he looks in costume, but now he sees everyone 
else dressed up, and it is really and truly hard to believe that it is 
Ethel or Maryetta or James or Harry in that gorgeous garb. Surely 
it is a real princess come to visit that one night. Why, when the 
bat silently moves across the stage you can get a real shiver at its 
enormous size and awesome form. 

We who look can see the touch of added respect in act and 
tone and almost forget that the dignified Chinaman coming down 
the center is only our own Joe. And who can imagine a daintier 
fairy than Peggy? 

Many an audience has applauded and encouraged our children 
in the last thirty years, but never an audience as enthusiastic or out- 
spoken in its appreciation as the other children of the School. As they 
begin to recognize the children on the stage there are whispers and in- 
voluntary clapping of hands here and there in the audience. If you 
look closely you may see a suppressed smile or glance from one of the 
actors in the direction of the disturbance. But these disturbances 
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are those of happiness, and the teacher or attendant, knowing the 
good feeling behind it, only utters a soft sh-sh-sh, and then turns 
again to the stage, as interested as the children. 

The action moves along and the story begins to unfold. Unlike 
a book, where the reader is kept in ignorance of the ending until the 
last chapter, the play shows its ending to the audience long before 
the actors are supposed to know it, and it is often hard for a young- 
ster to keep from calling out a word of warning to the one who seems 


to be in danger of making a mistake. 
The drills and marches are always a source of joy to both the 


actor and the watcher. There is music in keeping, bright lights and 
a rythm that fills this sympathetic audience with delight. When a 
particularly difficult figure is performed a burst of applause shows 
that many of those looking on have been through such training 
themselves. 

The second night, after playing for the Institution children, the 
play is given to “the Public.” What a wonderful public it is. We 
can all be so sure of seeing certain Vineland faces that have come 
year after year, that we know that only illness or the call of the 
Great Master will leave their places vacant. They see none of our 
faults of action. They overlook our stumbling words. They laugh 
and clap and praise unstintingly, and if you were behind the scenes 
between the acts you’d hear one child say to another, “Did you hear 


Mr. B—— laugh when I said that funny part?” for the children 
know most of their audience and watch their faces to see if they are 
pleased. 


And when the curtain rings down on the last act, many of our 
“public” linger to say a word of appreciation to the different young- 
sters, who hurry out of their costumes and rush downstairs with 
their “stage paint” still on to meet the friends they have learned to 
know and to love. 

Yes, it is well worth while to go through the long period of re- 
hearsal to be seen by such a public. 

While all of this is going on, other groups are decorating the 
cottages with greens and bright-colored papers, what a festive air a 
little red and green can give. The Colony has the advantage over 
the Institution in this, for it is right in the heart of the evergreens. 
Holly and mistletoe, laurel and pine, find their way into wreaths 
and ropes until at last there are no children’s buildings that are not 
gorgeous in their Christmas colors. 
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And then comes the Christmas trees. One for every cottage 
and a special one for the Hall. They are pretty enough in their plain 
green dress standing in the corner of the room. But every child is 
visualizing the tree after Santa has finished with it. No sooner is 
it set up to await his coming but they imagine the strings of colored 
balls, the flimsy pictures bound in tinsel, the gold and silver threads 
spread like a fairy mist over branch and bough, the long strips of 
popcorn that seem to have no beginning and no end, icicles that never 
melt but look as though they must drop away. 

Have you ever stopped to think what a wonderful faith it is 
that is built in a child’s mind at Christmas time, and that even when 
knowledge comes, that faith is not destroyed but only becomes all 
the more beautiful because it has, all through life, fitted understanding 
so perfectly. 

Believe in Santa Claus? Of course we do, every one of us. 
Have we not sat silent in the big assembly room listening for the first 
distant tinkle of his bells? Did we not hear the Superintendent answer 
his call over the telephone that is set outside the stage curtain? Did 
we not hear one side of the conversation that said he would soon 
be here? And then we waited, patiently impatient, singing our Christ- 
mas songs. 

Now someone calls “listen!” A sudden hush falls. We hardly 
breathe and our hearts seem as though they will beat their way out 
of our breasts. Far away is the least sound of a bell. Can it be true! 
Again it sounds nearer, clearer. It’s so. Here he comes. There is 
a great tramping outside. The bells fairly shout his arrival and a 
roar of clapping and calling drowns even the sound of the bells as 
Santa himself, fat and laughing and jolly hurries out on the stage. 

Believe in him? 

There he is! 

Then we sing for him and he tells us about getting here. He 
calls up the littlest ones and kisses them a Merry Christmas. He 
asks after the older boys and girls, and if anyone has any doubt as 
to his identity he marches up to the stage and shakes hands with him 
and finds that he is very real indeed. 

Then he tells us that he has many places to go but sometime dur- 
ing the night he will get back with the presents. After a song or 
two away he goes and we strain our eyes out of the window to see 
if we can get a glimpse of his lights as he slips away. Truly it is 
something to dream about and we tumble into bed wondering if 
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we'll ever get to sleep, and the next thing we know we hear the band. 
Sweet and clear on the frosty air it wakens us. “Silent Night” has 
hardly faded away when the strains of “With Joy We Greet Thy 
Glad Return, O Happy Christmas Day” brings us to our feet and 
the great day is here. 


Christmas Store 
S. F. Hershey 


If one might take a composite picture of the happenings in and 
around the Training School during the year, the paramount impres- 
sion would in all probablity be that of Christmas and its attendant 
festivities, and not least distinct would be the “Gift” store, which 
is one of the first evidences of the approach of the holiday season. 

The Saturday set aside for Christmas store is preceded by weeks 
of anticipation, when in the cottages, at school and in the shops the 
children are heard planning what they will purchase and send to the 
loved ones and friends. The yuletide spirit is a vital realism to the 
children and when this particular Saturday arrives, they practice 
their creed of giving royally. 

The store is transformed for the occasion by gay red and green 
decorations, and the articles from which the selection is to be made 
are artistically arranged and so placed that the tiniest lad who can 
just peep over the counter to the boy who is wheeled in upon a wheel 
chair finds it possible to see the many colored tops for the small 
brother and the very handkerchief case for mother. The field of 
selection is wide, including nick-nacks, substantial articles for the 
more practical buyer and the ever popular work done by the school 
boys and girls—such as reed and raffia baskets, fancy work, rugs and 
wood work. It gives a child great delight to send a gift which he 
himself has constructed, such as a foot stool, or a rug which he made 
in the weaving room. David purchased for his mother a basket 
which had taken him a year of patient effort to make, but which was 
sent and received with genuine pride, for it was a labor of love and 
represented his all. 

Another boy sent a box containing a bread board for mother, a 
dainty letter case for sister and a tie rack for brother, each article 
his own work. 
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Care and discrimination is used in selecting the gifts, the color 
of sister’s hair figured in the choice of Jimmy when debating between 
a pink or yellow ribbon, and father’s neck-tie must be blue “because 
it just fits him.” 

There is great interest and eagerness displayed before making the 
all-important decision as to gifts, followed by perfect contentment 
when all the articles are placed in one package preparatory to sending 
them to the cottage for a final wrapping and placing of seals and 
ribbons—all of which is done by the sender as far as is possible. As 
the season speeds on to completeness—Christmas Day—there lingers 
long in the memory of the child the happiness of having given the 
gifts of his choice. 





Joe, William, Philip, Mark and Raymond, for the boys, and Adele, 
Ethel, Louisa, Maud and Rosella were Santa’s helpers in distributing 
the candy and Christmas cards, and had as much pleasure out of it 
as Santa himself. 





It is probable that Santa Claus had as satisfactory a reception 
wherever he was seen as he did at the Training School on Christmas 
Eve, but I am sure it was no more sincere or enthusiastic wherever 
he may have been. 





Letters and cards that come for the children at Christmas time 
are saved until Santa comes and then are given out with their candy 
boxes. This year cards were sent to every child who had not received 
one from home so that none were disappointed. 





Mrs. Carson, of Vineland (who was formerly Miss Reid, of 
the Training School), arranged a most enjoyable Christmas time 
social and box party for the benefit of the children’s Christmas Fund 
She secured the assistance of many of the Vineland women and they 
had a very successful party, both socially and financially. 

Mr. Stanicis, with his usual generosity, gave the use of his beau- 
tiful hall, and it was crowded. The decorations were beautiful, the 
music was fine, and the spirit was all that could be desired. 

When Charlie Ackley auctioned off the boxes, there was a rivalry 
for each box that was recognized that showed the popularity of those 
who prepared them, and the “highest bidders’ marched off in tri- 
umph to eat the contents of the boxes with those who brought them. 

In all, the entertainment netted $300.00. 
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A Sapling from Vineland’s Root 
Alexander Johnson 


Out of the Vineland Extension Department, which had a very 
modest beginning nearly ten years ago, there grew a National Com- 
mittee on Provision for the Feeble-minded, although its members 
never claimed the word “National” in its title. The story of what 
that committee accomplished in five short years, and with the use of 
very little money, will be briefly outlined in a future issue of THE 
BULLETIN. One of its minor results is the subject of this article. 


When the South began to wake up to the needs of the mental 
defectives, in answer to the vigorous propaganda of the Committee 
on Provision, one of the most interested and influential of active 
Southern social workers was Miss Jean M. Gordon, of New Orleans. 
She had been a member of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections for several years, but her chief interest had been with 
normal children and their protection from exploitation in the factories. 
She, however, attended the first session of the Southern Socialogical 
Congress, held at Nashville in 1912, and there heard two addresses, 
one by Hastings H. Hart and the other by Alexander Johnson, which 
convinced her that no social efforts are so urgently needed as those 
for the protection of defectives, especially the girls among them, and 
the prevention of defectiveness. 

For some years Miss Gordon had been president of a board of 
women, called the “Milne Board” from the name of its founder, which 
had control of an endowment consisting of a little money and a large 
and valuable tract of land. This had been bequeathed before the 
middle of the last century by a business man of New Orleans, named 
Alexander Milne, to found an Asylum for Destitute Orphan Girls. 
For many years, owing to the Civil War and other causes, the endow- 
ment had almost seemed to lapse, but about the year 1912 it became 
so that it could be used and the ladies of the Board were anxiously 
considering how they should perform their duties. 

Now it happens that the city is particularly rich in orphan asylums, 
not all of them crowded with orphans, but nearly all of them hard 
put to it for money to support themselves. To create another asylum 
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seemed to be very poor policy. But all the children in the asylums 
were, presumably, normal; no provision whatever had been made, 
either by the city or the state, for defectives, and very inadequate care 
was being taken of the wayward or delinquent. At that time, 1912. 
Louisiana was, along with a majority of the Southern states, without 
any law for the care of defectives. At present, thanks to the work 
of the Committee on Provision and a few earnest and public-spirited 
men and women, the state is one of a majority of Southern states 
which have enacted laws to create institutions for the feeble-minded, 
although not all of those laws have as yet been carried into effect. 

The session of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion* of 1914 was held in Memphis, Tenn., and the care of the feeble- 
minded attracted much attention. The Committee on Provision was 
represented by its field secretary (then called “director’’) and he was 
called upon subsequently to go to many parts of the South to give 
lectures and explain what could and should be done for the feeble- 
minded. The intensive work of the Committee in the South really 
dated from that session of the National Conference. 

Under the auspices of the Milne Board the field secretary made 
several visits to New Orleans and delivered many addresses. Thé 
chairman of the Board had resolved, if possible, to turn the endow- 
ment to the benefit of defective girls, but she felt the need of rousing 
public interest in order to secure public support, for the endowment 
was only sufficient for a beginning of the task. She also desired to 
bring about the creation of a state institution for defectives. 

The secretary lectured before the New Era Women’s Club, the 
Association of Jewish Women, Newcomb College, Tulane Medical 
School, the Normal School, the Catholic Women’s Association and 
other organizations. He also spoke in several churches, in one 
Jewish temple, and at the sessions of the National Child Labor Con- 
ference held in New Orleans. The idea of providing for defectives, 
especially for the girls, was accepted with enthustasm wherever pre- 
sented. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs put it into their 
program of reform. The intelligent and public-spirited people of the 
state, and particularly those of the city, were all in favor of the 


project. 
One result of the propaganda in New Orleans was the gift to 


the city of a school for feeble-minded children by some benevolent 
men. This gift was a memorial to Mrs. Sophie Gumbel, who had 
*Now called the National Conference on Social Work. 
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become much interested in the work. This was accepted by the city 
and put in charge of the Poor Department, and has been recently 
completed and opened. Another result, at least partly due to this 
propaganda, was the enactment of a state law for the establishment 
of a State Colony and School for the Feeble-minded. 

A third result, and the most interesting to Vineland people, was 
that the Milne Board was unanimously converted to the ideas of its 
president and resolved if possible to use the Milne Endowment for the 
benefit of feeble-minded girls. The opinion of competent lawyers 
was that there was nothing, legally, to prevent this use of the endow- 
ment, and the board resolved that they would begin with a home and 
school modeled in humble imitation after the Training School at 
Vineland, and, if possible, imbued with some of the Vineland spirit. 

The land owned by the board, though valuable for cultivation, 
and probably in the near future for factory and other commercial uses, 
was not suitable for an institution of the kind desired. So another 
location was found in an old plantation mansion on the river with a 
few acres of lawn and garden, about fourteen miles above the city. 
It had been recently fitted up as a Home for Wayward Girls, but 
that enterprise failing it was secured with all its furniture at a low 
rental. 

Still more important than the location was the choice of a director 
to organize and conduct the institution. After considerable hesitation 
the task was undertaken by the writer, and in August, 1919, the Alex- 
ander Milne Home-School for Girls was begun. It claims to be de- 
voted to the care, training and happiness of those whose minds have 
not developed normally. The fundamental principle of its methods, 
copied from Vineland, is that “Happiness comes first, all else follows.” 
It is within the truth to claim that this motto has been lived up to 
with really remarkable success. 

The plan was adopted of receiving payment for board and tuition 
from parents who were financially able to pay, either all or part of 
the cost, and to admit children of poor parents or orphans without 
charge. Free pupils, however, were restricted to residents of the 
state. 

A few months later, as the institution became organized, Miss 
Enid Johnson, a daughter of the director, temporarily gave up her 
profession of music to help her father as teacher and assistant director, 
and she developed remarkable ability for the work. Her intimate 
knowledge of feeble-minded girls, gained from her long residence 
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among them at the Fort Wayne institution, and her enthusiastic and 
warm-hearted disposition won the hearts of the children and they 
became utterly devoted to her. 

The school training was eminently successful from the begin- 
ning. The parents and friends of the pupils and the members of the 
board were gratified by many instances of marked improvement in 
the health, habits and behavior of the girls. Very few of those admit- 
ted failed to show great benefit from the training they received. 

Unfortunately, just as the school was showing its value the 
health of the director failed and his physicians insisted that he must 
give up all responsible and nervously exacting work for a long period 
of time, six months or perhaps a year, or risk a permanent nervous 
breakdown. So, on March 1, 1920, he reluctantly relinquished the 
task he had so much at heart. From that day until October 1st Miss 
Johnson served in the dual capacity of acting director and teacher. 
With all the usual troubles in the matter of securing help, made more 
strenuous because it was the one institution of the kind in so large a 
territory, the task was one of uncommon difficulty. But the young 
director showed remarkable executive ability. All sorts of troubles 
came: high water in the river paralyzed the water supply, a tornado 
came near to wrecking the building, insufficient medical examination 
allowed the admission of children with very grave contagious diseases 
and attendants and employes got weary of the work and resigned at 
most inopportune moments. But the courage and resourcefulness of 
the director never failed, and, loyally assisted by members of the 
board, she overcame all the troubles and “carried on” nobly. 

Pupils came in more rapidly than was expected, so that by the 
end of the first year there were twenty-two enrolled. The director’s 
original plan, which had been accepted and adopted by the board, was 
to restrict admissions to trainable children between six and sixteen. 
But the pressure for admission of other classes was so great that this 
rule was modified, and, although idiots have been refused and insane 
girls dismissed as soon as their condition was pf ved, some adults 
are being cared for. 

The Home School has made a worthy beginning and bids fair to 
be a very useful, as it is a very popular institution. The Board of 
Managers have taken Vineland as their ideal. Their fondest hopes 
are to have their school become, as they put it, “A Southern Vineland.” 
But, earnestly as they wish to make the institution a real home and 
to secure the happiness of the children, after all, their chief desire is 
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to protect as many defective girls as possible from the dangers that 
menace that class and by happy and useful segregation to contribute 
to the prevention, and the eventual elimination, of defectiveness. 

On October Ist, very much against the wishes of the board, who 
were earnest and unanimous in desiring to retain her, Miss Johnson 
resigned to resume her own profession. Her successor, who is now 
in charge, is Mrs. Helen Russell, of Boston, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Russell has had thorough academic training in philosophy, psychology 
and psychiatry, and has had some valuable institution experience. 
Her training, experience and personality make the board feel that the 
Home School will continue to progress under her direction. 


On Institution Management 
E. R. Johnstone 
The Public 


How can people be expected to have confidence in an institution 
if they do not know what it is doing? How can they know what it is 
doing if they merely pass it by? 

It is within the lifetime of many of our readers that most public 
institutions were only known when something had gone wrong, and 
then, under glaring headlines in the newspapers, they were told 
gruesome details of horrible conditions. It is true that investigations 
often proved that conditions were not nearly so bad as they were 
said to be, but the average reader really knew only little of the facts 
and frequently cared less. 

To-day the situation is different. The gates and doors of insti- 
tutions are open, visitors are encouraged to come, questions are freely 
asked and as frankly answered, and, best of all, the citizens of a com- 
munity in which an institution is located come to have a proprietary 
interest. They speak of “our institution” and “my friend” the super- 
intendent, and there is such a ring of sincerity that you know it is 
founded upon more than hearsay. You know that it means familiarity 
with the inside of things. 

One place where confidence on the part of the public must be 
found is with what may be called the “ordinary citizen.” He reflects 
the general feeling of the community. He may know but little of the 
details of the workings of the institutions in his town, but he feels 
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the attitude of “the man on the street.” His confidence cannot be 
secured by any conscious effort to get it. It comes only if the insti- 
tution has properly performed its functions, become a part of the 
general activities of the section, and (as represented by its employes) 
has stood for those good things that go to make up good citizenship. 

Many a visitor coming for the first time to an institution will ask 
his waiter at the hotel or the driver of his taxi, “What kind of a place 
is the institution?” Such a first impression is likely to be a strong one. 
To be met at the door by someone whose greeting is pleasant and 
courteous adds to a good impression. To have prompt attention 


clinches it. 
Many years ago, in speaking of a railway conductor who was 


about to retire, a traveler remarked, “He treats each passenger as 
though he were a guest.” Such courtesy on the part of every employe 
toward every visitor, whether he comes to sell books, place a child, or 
make a gift, is the ideal toward which every good institution strives. 
If it be accomplished, then every guest carries away some of that 
atmosphere, and like the scent of a pleasant flower, it may be borne 
to unknown shores. 

Then there is the group of people who feel that it is their duty 
to know of their institutions. There is many a good citizen who wants 
to know that the institution which receives public money and cares 
for public wards (his money and his wards) does it wisely and 
properly. He may perhaps have a little touch of suspicion in his 
mind. Every institution should make it a business to interest him, to 
see that he gets the reports, and especially should encourage him to 
visit and see for himself. I often think that our institutions would 
greatly benefit if they would advertise their visiting days, rather than 
—as I am afraid we sometimes do—wish that there wasn’t such a 
big crowd to be taken around. If this were done we should be helping 
to make better citizens, and the citizen with a critical turn of mind 
would be thoroughly informed when he came to speak of his insti- 


tutions. 
Professional men and women also feel it a duty to know of the 


institutions for mental defectives. Detailed information in the way 
of reprints, leaflets or booklets should be freely available to such. 
They, too, must be urged to visit, for, after all, second-hand informa- 
tion or printed matter cannot take the place of personal contact. Here 
questions can be asked and reasons given. Discussion is almost inevit- 
able, and many a visitor leaves more than he takes away. 
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Our friends form another group, and blessed is the institution 
that has many friends. They come and go without regard to Visitors’ 
Day. They know personally many of the children, look them up when 
‘they come, ask after them when they write, and frequently play 
Santa for them at Christmas time. One of the beautiful things that 
has given us all encouragement is the number of the parents whose 
children have left to go home who still continue active friends. 

Then, too, there are those who were formerly employes and those 
who were members of our summer school classes. Many of them 
keep in touch with the children and the institution. 

We have our official connections also with the state government, 
the charitable societies that send children to us, and the parents. Of 
the last I have already written. For the others we must send back 
our bid for confidence through the official visitors who come from 
time to time. These are experienced men and women; they have 
seen many institutions. They recognize the significance of little 
things, and, while they are the severest critics if things go wrong, they 
are the firmest anchors in case of emergency. 

Of course, every institution wishes to make all of the people 
mentioned above into friends. It can only be done by securing their 
confidence, and that can only be accomplished by letting them know 
what it is doing, by getting them to come and look it over, by making 
them feel at home when they come, and by giving them every oppor- 
tunity to see the children and understand the work. 

For many years we have set apart Wednesdays as visiting days, 
and for parents the first Sunday of the month. Because each 
employe has certain routine duties to perform we have to make 
special adjustments to care for the number of visitors who come. 
Nevertheless, where someone arrives who cannot come on that day, or 
who does not know that there is a day set apart, we always give 
him a chance to see all that he wishes to see. Sometimes someone 
says, “I came today because it is not visiting day, so as to see things 
as they usually are.’”’ We smile to ourselves, for a large institution 
has to be “as it usually is” on Wednesday or any other day, and then 
we take him about as though it were visiting day indeed. 

Many institutions publish, in addition to their annual reports, a 
monthly or bi-monthly paper. Some few distribute monographs and 
other pamphlets, dealing more or less directly with their needs and 
the study of their wards. I believe this is only fair to the public 
who are called upon to support such institutions. 
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To merely house, care for, and train a certain number of children 
should be only a part of the duty of an institution. It should study 
to find the causes, know the extent, and suggest the best method of 
preventing the condition that makes it necessary. And for the good 
of all humanity it should tell what it is doing as it goes along. I 
believe in centralized oversight for all of the institutions of a state, 
but I look with dismay at the dwindling number of pages used to tell 
the citizens what the institutions are doing. 

Every institution wants the confidence of the people. It can only 
get it by taking the people into its confidence, telling them the good 
things accomplished, as well as the difficulties encountered, and show- 
ing them what has already been done with the money they have been 
giving, as well as asking them for money for something else. 

The duty is not all upon the side of the institution. Wherever 
you live your money is being spent. Write and ask the Superintendent 
of the institution in your State to send you a report or to tell you 
something about his work. He will be delighted to answer you. I'll 
venture that you will get a pressing invitation to come and see for 
yourself. Then go. 

From being just an “ordinary citizen,” become an “interested citi- 
zen,” and soon you will be “a friend.” And from friendship you 
will get a wonderful satisfaction, for you will be contributing a little 
of your own personality to those who, for a shorter or longer time, 
are shut apart from the great, free world in which you live. You 
cannot help but bring them courage and comfort and happiness. And 
you will see those things which will give you confidence in the insti- 
tutions of your country. 





Since the day, ten years ago, when I went through the first state 
hospital, I have been the open and avowed enemy of big buildings, 
barred windows, locked wards and locked rooms, mechanical restraint, 
corridor wards, inhabited by hundreds of men or women sitting idle 
all day long. Even the so-called cottage type of institution failed to 
inspire confidence; for I found the average “cottage” a three-story 
and basement structure with one hundred and fifty patients crowded 
into its confines. Cottages, did not mean that patients were receiving 
attention or that they were permitted an opportunity to work out 
their destiny like human beings. The term cottage system may be 
only a talking point, properly classified among the camouflages of 
the period.—A. L. Bowen. 
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A Suggested State Program 


1. Superficial study by qualified persons of obvious cases of 
feeble-mindedness—as to name, number, location, etc. 

2. Intelligent presentation of such facts to Legislature, to secure 
action. 

3. Getting of appropriations and appointment of Board Members. 

4. Securing of Superintendent (should be selected as early in 
proceedings as possible). He should be the chief executive of the 
institution, with full, undivided authority, and should be made entirely 
responsible under the Board. 

5. Selection of site—visits by Board and Superintendent to all 
possible sites, and consideration of natural resources, railway facili- 
ties, water supply, sewage disposal, agricultural and occupational pos- 
sibilities, etc. 

6. Development of general plan toward which the institution 
shall work: 

a. Number to be accommodated. 


b. Classes of children to be received. (Idiots, epileptics, 
psychopaths. ) 

Type of buildings. 

Facilities required for training. 

Lines of training. 

Departments of Psychology and Psychiatry and for 
co-operation with other institutions of the State, as 
well as the regular departments of medical care, voca- 
tional work, agriculture, etc. 

g. Arrangements for transfer between charitable and cor- 

rectional institutions and for parole. 

h. The organization of a visiting board, apart from the 
business board, whose function shall be the encour- 
aging of the workers and inmates, without power 
except of reporting. 


7. Erection of first buildings. 


mo OM 


8. Decision as to type and sex of children to constitute the 
first groups. 
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9. Working out of general state policy: 

a. Medical and psychological inspections in public schools. 

b. Careful examination of inmates of other institutions in 
State—especially penal and reformatory, orphans’ 
homes and almshouses. 

c. Establishing of special classes in public schools for those 
who may live at home. 

d. Method of periodical examination of all in special classes. 

e. Method for transfer from special classes to institutions 
instead of turning out those who need care at the 
close of their school period. 

f. Establishing of regular clinics in sufficient number to 
promptly care for all questionable cases coming before 
the courts and charitable societies, so that parents may 
refer cases for examination. 

g. If necessary or advisable, conduct traveling clinics to 
go from place to place, thus securing for part time 
the best-trained specialists. 

Developing in the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions a department for centralizing all of the State 
records, plans and policies of this character. 

10. A careful house-to-house census of the feeble-minded. 

11. A Children’s Code, to the end that all laws bearings upon the 
treatment of children shall be adequate; adding new ones and repeal- 
ing old ones that are not in harmony with a complete protection and 
care of the children of the Commonwealth. 

12. Under the direction of the Governor and through the State 
Board, establishing a definite co-operation of the Departments of Edu- 
cation, Health, Agriculture, Forestry, etc., with Charities and Correc- 
tions, all for the best good of the State’s children. 


od 





In all our school work, what is the greatest need? The unhesi- 
tating answer is, common honesty of workmanship—actually doing 
with the necessary studies what we are professing to do.—So. Car. 
Education. 





In checking up the subscribers to the BULLETIN, we note that 
eighty subscriptions come from University, Normal School and other 
libraries, eighty-one from Summer School graduates, seventy-seven 
from other teachers and forty-eight are from foreign countries, 
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